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relatively little diversification within them-the grammar schools and the lycees, and
eventually the university colleges and universities. This meant that the colonial peoples
acquired an educational taste for the highest prestige type of academic education, for
they were the only types offered in the most sought after institutions. If colonial
students wanted diversity or variety of offering, say in science or technology, they had
to attend what were generally regarded as second-rate institutions at home or seek
such studies overseas. Since the mixing of heterogeneous intellectual and academic
interests was slower to develop in the European empires than in the United States, the
quest for greater comprehensiveness and greater diversification which has arisen in
many newly independent states confronts the tradition which they inherited from
Europe. The comprehensive high school and the comprehensive university ideas have
been debated and tried in India, in Nigeria, and in a dozen other new states since 1950.
It remains to be seen how widespread the movement becomes.

It is likely that as the growing demand for expansion of educational opportunity
proceeds upward from the primary schools, as it is bound to do, a dissatisfaction with
the highly selective character of the inherited European institutions will continue to
rise in many parts of the world in the 1970s. The experience in Europe since World
War II has been that the single-purpose, specialized, highly selective institution comes
increasingly under fire. As the range of student talents and interests acceptable for
development in the schools is widened, the demand for greater diversification within
institutions is likely to rise. Where the egalitarian outlook begins to criticize highly
selective institutions as closed preserves for an aristocratic elite, it also begins to push
toward a more comprehensive institution freer of the stigma of inferiority on one side
and the stigma of academic snobbery on the other. The comprehensive institution thus
has the advantage that selectivity applies not so much to admission to the institution
itself but to the variety of programs and occupational goals within the institution. The
greatest advantage of all is the flexibility available to students to change programs
appropriate to their talents and interests without the trauma aroused by suspicions of
failure. The danger that faces a comprehensive institution is that in its efforts to avoid
the stigmas of Mure for students it fails to maintain the standards that are required
for success in the occupational fields for which it professes to prepare students. This
problem grows ever more serious as educational institutions are given greater respon-
sibility for the task of certifying that candidates have met minimal and objective
standards of competence upon which the public can rely. Achievement of such
competence is a major goal of students in a modern educational system.

F.  NOT YET A DYAD: ACHIEVEMENT THE PREDOMINANT MOTIF;
THE LEARNER A MINOR CHORD
Taking the century of late imperialism as a whole the influence of Western education
in the Asian and African countries was surely on the side of allocating educational
roles and awarding certification on the basis of achievement rather than on ascribed
status. To be sure, some of the early schools in Africa were designed primarily for the